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SOME PARTICULARS OF THE LATE REvV. 
WILLIAM EMERSON. 





Or the life of this gentleman we can say little 
chat will gratify that solicitude, which is ever 
prevalent in the human mind to know every 
thing relating to those who have attained dis- 
inction. To give a few facts, chronologically 
arranged, and some observations, the spontane- 
ous expression of feeling, is all that we shall at- 
cempt. Should any of his numerous acquaint- 
ances, who are better qualified, by intimacy with 
the subject and powers to do it justice, think 
proper to furnish us with a more perfect me- 
moir, it will be acceptable te us, and to that 
publick, who, we think, have a right to demand 


The reverend Witt1am EMmeErsow, late pastor 


vi the First Church in Boston, was the son of the 
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reverend WiLLiaAM Emerson of Concord, Mas- 
_ sachusetts, and was born at that place, May 6, 
1769. His father, animated by a zeal for the 
. liberties of his country, attended a reinforcement 
_ that was sent by Massachusetts to the army at 
' Ticonderoga, as chaplain toa regiment ; and, 
: overcome by the haidships to which he had been 
| exposed, died at Rutland, in Vermont, on his 
: return home, in the thirty-fifth year of his age. 
| After passing through the usual course of 
+ studies, Mr. Emerson graduated at Harvard 
college, in 1789. “ They, who knew him best. 
_ during the most trying periods of youthful vir- 
tue, bear witness to the singular purity of his 
mind, tenderness of his conscience, devoutness 
of his feelings, and strictness of his manners ; 
_ qualities, which, by God’s blessing, age and ex- 
perience did not diminish, and which his cnhris- 
tian profession afterwards secured and improv- 
a ting 
In the vear 1792, being but twenty three years 
of age, be was ordained over the church at Har- 
vard, Massachusetts. 
In the summer of 1799, he received an invita- 
tion from the First Church in Boston, which was 


* The passages marked as quotations in this sketch are 
from the Rev. J. S. Buckminster’s Sermon at the funera! 
of Mr, Emerson. 
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accepted ; and his installation over that church 
ook place, October 16, of the same year. 

He died on the 12th of May, 1811. 

There 1s hardly an association for any valuable 
purpose in the Commonwealth, either literary, 
religious, or charitable, that docs not bear the 
name of Mr. Emerson on its catalocue of mem- 
bers ; and such was his reputation for industry 
and integrity, that most of them have elected 
him to some office of trust or honour. Of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, he was an 
active and useful member. He wasene of the 
founders of the Society for promoting Christian 
knowledge, and the compiler and author of many 
ofthe Tracts published by that society, under 
the title of Zhe Christian Monitor. From the 
time of his settlement in Boston, he was annually 
clected a member of the town committee for 
superintending publick schools ; and to his fidel- 
ity in this important trust many can attest. 

Of Mr. Emerson’s talents as a writer the 
publick are enabled to judge, trom the works he 
published during his life, and trom 4 Ais- 
lorical Sketch of the First Church in Boston, 
from its formation to the present period, a work 
on which he had been emnployed for some 
ume previous to his decease, but did not live to 
unish, Tt has since been published. 
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An amiable trait in the character of Mr. Eni. 
erson, and for which his memory will long be 
respected, and his loss lamented, was the pecul- 
iar satisfaction he took in promoting every lite- 
rary enterprise. No indigent author, however 
humble his talents, ever went from his door, 
Without encouragement and assistance. No 
printer or publisher, that had projected a new 
work, ever solicited his aid or advice without re- 
ceiving it. Provided the objects were laudable, 


che was ever ready to assist them with the pro- 
_ductions of his pen and the fruits of his reading. 
‘The Monthiy Anthology, which was deserted 


by its original editor and publisher, soon after 


its commencement, was, by his exertions, con- 
tinued ; and for several years owed much of its 
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celebrity to his activity and perseverance. The 
preface to the second volume, which was written 
by Mr. Emerson, is a specimen of allegorical 
composition, that may challenge competition 
with many in the Spectator. It may not be ir- 
relative to remark, that the Anthology expired 


the first of July, 1811, not two months after the 
_decease of Mr. Emerson. 


The editors of the Polyanthos,acknowledge with 
pleasure, that to his friendly advice and assistance 


- much of the success, that attended our forme? 
_ series, was derived. Beside some original com: 
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munications and many judicious selections, that 


ne contributed, it was through his influence that 
the Portrait and Memoir of Commonore PRE- 
BLE were obtained. For these and many other 
acts of friendship and civility, 


Long reay his grave with rising flowers be drest, 
And the green turf lie lightly on his breast. 


Asa preacher Mr. Emerson held a high rank. 
ilis serimons were perfectly methodical. He 
had too much respect for his hearers ever to 
sting before them the unfinished productions of 
car Sekai or indifference ; and if they were 
not composed of the inost Drilfiant materials, 
they wonld always stand the test of the most 


rigid scrutiny. His eloquence was of that bold 


, es 


ind manly kind, that, when used in argumenta- 
five discourses, ssisrisly produces conviction 
without appealing to the passions ; and in those 
ofa didactick nature, enforces moral and relig- 
ious truth, by its suavity and mildness. 

As a Cheialen and a philanthropist, the 
character of Mr. Emerson appcars in a still 
more exaited light. Charity he ever con- 
sidered as the brightest gem that could adorn 
the crown of Chrisuanity; and he never 
neglected an opportunity of recommending 
the practice of it, either in publick dis- 
courses, or private conversation. His sermons 
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breathed the pure spirit of catholicism, and his 
private life daily afforded some example of be- 
nevolence. We trust,that,in thatawful day, when 
, the heavens shall pass away as a scroll, he wil! 
_ not only reccive the attestations of many of his 
_ fellow mortals, but meet the approving smile o! 
Hm, who hath pronounced a benediction on th- 
merciful and the fiure of heart. 







ee ee 


“ For when the vanities of life’s brief day 

* Oblivion’s hurrying wing shall wipe away, 

* Each act by Cuariry and Mercy done, 

* High o’er the wrecks of time shal] live alone 

* Immortal as the heavens, and beauteous bloom 

| To other worlds, and realms beyond the tomb.” 
Bow tes. 


















THE EXAMINER....No. Til. 





Alezis, the Czarewitz, a Tragedy in five acts. 
By Alexis Eustaphieve, Boston. 


_ However prolifick the present age may have 
been in the production of melo-drames, panto- 
| mines, and other dramatick monsters, the histo- 
> ry of the stage does not point out a period of 
_-—-_—-s «greater infecundity and unfruitfulness in the 

| products of true genius. Since Colman has 
_- ‘become too indolent, and Sheridan too drunk, to 
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wiite for the stage, it does not appear that the 
comick muse has dropt her mantle on any living 
author ; but has transmuted it nto a shroud for 
the remains of her beloved Cumberland. Lewis 
is the only writer in England that can claim the 
smallest portion of renown in the school of trag- 
edy—and it is not impossible, that his ddelgitha 
may remain to declare his name to posterity, 
when his 4Adelmorn and Wood-Demon,shall have 
evaporated with the melo-drames of Reynolds 
and Morion. 


As on the drear and solitary desert the tray- 
eller sometimes spies with rapture a fragrant 
rose or @ modest violet ; so, amidst the sterility 
that pervades the fields of Parnassus, we hail 
with enthusiasm every vestige of genius, every 
offspring of poetry, that can be discovered. 
The tragedy now under review, has peculiar 
claims to approbation. We not cnly give it 
welcome as a stranger; but find that it has 
qualifications which will make it pleasing as an 
old acquaintance. The language is poetical 
and passionate, the characters distinctly drawn, 
the fable has interest, and many of the incidents 
and situations are well calculated to produce 
dramatick effect. It is founded on that portion 
of the history of Peter the Great, which is con- 
nected with the death of his son Alexis. The 
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author’s intentions and view of the subject wil: 
best appear in his own words :— 


**} have attempted in the following tragedy to 
represent, In its true light, the important event, which 
provoked so much injustice against Peter ; and to 
paint in genuine colours the melancholy fate of A. 
Jexis. This object, if attained, will be my highest 
gratification and reward. Zea! may have outrun my 
judgement and my scanty powers ;_ but the strength 
of the subject was my encouragement and the pillar 
of support. 

{mn the character of Peter I have endeavoured faith: 
fully to copy the original ; and in his struggles with 
himself, where the father and the monarch alternately 
prevailed, I laboured to portray his real feelings, of 
the existence of which abundant proofs remain in Ins 
Yetters, his behaviour, and his publick declarations. 
The catastrophe is produced in strict adherence to 
the records of the times ; and with. sacred observance 
of impartiality, as far as Peter himself is concerned. | 

With regard to Alexis, I have in some instances 
deviated from history, by drawing a veil over hi 
glaring debauchery, and youthful excesses. 1 wished 
to treat him with lenity and tenderness ; because he 
stood in need of such a treatment ; and because the 
true spirit of charity is more sensibly evinced in aa 
indulgence to the criminal. The fair proceedings of 
Peter are so apparent, that I entertained no fear ci 
hurting his cause by any partiality tohis son. More- 
over, as Alexis had not energy of character to stand 
on the black and terrifick list of tragedy, and J was 
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ioth to make him indifferent, that is, comtemptible 
eyen in vice, J judged best to give him some amiable 
qualities, and thereby excite compassion and some 
interest in his favour. This was in some measure 
necessary ; as otherwise his father’s mercy might be 
exposed to the imputation of weakness. History, 
and the study of the prince’s character, will fully 
justify my representing him a weak young man ; 
yielding quick to impression; led away by each 
succeeding counsel ; thinking the last always the 
best ; but by no means an ideot, destitute of the 
powers of reasoning, and unblest with the gift of 
memory. ‘The instructions he received, the conver- 
sations he heard, and the example he saw, could not 
be wholly lost : and the son of Peter could not but 
know, at least in theory, what was reason, and what 
was elevation of sentiment. Hence it is, that he 
often appears to think strongly, and to argue with 
considerable effect ; in all this, however, he rather 
reflects the splendour of his father’s mind, than 
shines with the lustre of his own.” 


Our motive in reviewing this tragedy is not 
to discuss the character of Peter as to its corres- 
pondence with history, nor to wrangle with a 
few verbal inaccuracies; the former we are 
willing to believe is correctly drawn; and the 
latter will be overlooked or lost in the contem- 
plation of the excellent passages that frequently 
occur, afew of which we shall select. 


The following speech of Prince Mentzikoff to 
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Alexis describes some of the exertions Pete; Now 
had made in the education of his son. Beho! 
“*Tl-fated youth ! from what a height thou ’rt fallen } ve: 
E’en from that eminence, whence thou couldst view ted 
A rising world, preparing to receive ee 
uy ; Like 
Thy laws. Second thou stoodst in its creation ; Vis i 
Yet principal in giving its new form ee" 
The finish’d brightness. Thy great father was m |} 
, : as m 
Himself thy guide. ’T'was the meridian sun, “a 
Whose faithful light thou never couldst mistake ! whe 
He led thee through the labyrinth of state ; 
Shew’d where lay dangers—how they might be Wi 
ith 
shunn’d ; 
He pointed where, of access difficult, The 
Dwelt spotless glory, and taught how to gain her ; She | 
Explain’d the mystack process, which can change Ades 
Barbarian into man ; with politicks Met! 
Blend private virtue, and produce....a wonder |... 
Honour, integrity and patriotism P 
Guiding the fiery steed of car despotick.”’ Re 
The character of the artful Confessor is de- i 
veloped in the following soliloquies. Whe 
‘¢ The prince return’d, and by his father welcom’d ! Can 
Accurs’d mischance : death-blow to ali my hopes ! Tha 
Must I then tamely see the emperor’s minions, 
False to their oaths, to their own sacred order, To | 
Assist him to unveil the people’s eyes ; Fror 
Andso reduce the power of the church? Whi 
Shall one of these apostates, worthless, impious. The 
Placeon his head the patriarchal mitre, Tho 
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Now vacant ; and I still, with aching eyes, 
Behold it vanish from my eager grasp ? 
Rather I’d move heaven, earth, and hell itself[-—— 
But, hold ! Despair is my worst foe: Alexis 
May still....nay, shall be yet reclaim’d. His mind 
Like heated wax, yields quick to each impression ; 
His judgement, warp’d from infancy, dares not 
Confide in its own strength. I still must guide it, 
i’m his soul’s counsel, guardian of his conscience : 
I know, where lies each spring, that moves his heart ; 
Where love, where each blind passion dwetls ; and 
can, 
With one touch, bring them forth. The lovely 
Ksenia, 
The boasted, peerless beauty of the court, 
She too deems me her soul’s physician....He 
Adores her—That’s enough ! So rich in means, 
Methinks, I cannot fail.” 
* * * * 
“ Religion’s spurious sister, of her rights 
Usurper bold, engendered in darkness 
To mock heaven’s light, O mighty Superstition ! 
Where is the heart, that, once caught in thy toils, 
Can e’er escape ? where is that boastful nation, 
That has not owned thy sway? The earth, from 
pole 
To pole, has groan’d beneath thy giant foot ! 
From Africk’s burning sands, to Asia’s point, 
Where Winter ever reigns, and checks relentless 
The breath of life—prolifick swarm thy slaves ! 
Thou nodd’st thy sable crest....and the huge globs 
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Is drench’d with seas of human blood. Thou bidd’st~ 
And brother springs in arms ’gaingt brother ; | siste; 
Denounces sister ; and the tender mother, 

Fiercer than tigress on her offspring preys. 
Obedient to thy call, dire discord shakes 

The world, and slaughter grim bestrides the ocean. 
Assassination, murder, parricide, 

And crimes more horrible, if such be found, 
Ordain’d by thee, are just and holy deeds ! 

Thee, power resistless, I invoke ! my cause 

Is thine. A mortal king unceasing labours 

Thy altars to destroy, and of thy worship 
Disperse with reason’s torch, the imposing gloom. 
Revenge thee, through his son, who serves thee sti!) 
Call love, almighty love, to thy assistance, 

And make Alexis doubly sure ; Then lift me 

To the proud eminence, my soul’s desire ; 

And [ll restere thy shatter’d temples, bind 

This empire faster in thy chains ; and fix, 

The son undoing what the father did, 

Firmer than e’er, thy priesthood’s ancient rule ! 


The two scenes at the beginning of the thira 
act exhibit a connexion of well managed inci: 
dents, and are susceptible of strong effect on tlie 
stage ; the same may be said of the senate scent 
in the fourth act. 

The following extract is a favourable spec: 
men of the poetry, and exhibits the amiable 
character of the wife of Alexis. 

Ksenia. I lov’d 
The prince with flame so pure, that chastity 
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Might, without blush, avow it. True his station 
Tower’d above mine ; but love rejects distinction. 
Affection made us equal ; what he did, 
t would have done for him, had chance been mine. 
Should cruel policy deem this a crime, 
My only crime—self-conscious innocence 
Would be my best support ; and punishment 
Most deadly would be robb’d of all its terrors. 
But there’s a mirror Jately planted here 

(points to her breast. 
That shews me guilty through my innocence, 
Condemning me by that, which should acquit me. 
This 1s the weight, which presses on my heart.— 
Ere my untutor’d tongue has told its tale, 
O let me on my knees implore your mercy ! 
Mercy—not for myself, but for my husband— 
Let not this precious title plead against him ; 
To own him thus is the sole recompense 
claim for all the pains I may endure. 
To thee, dread sov’reign, first I bend my knee ; 
From thee all justice flows, from thee all mercy ! 
The one is virtue, yet how stern her aspect ! 
The other may be weakness, yet how lovely 
‘The first kills with a frown, and with the crime 
Cuts off the criminal ; the last, ever gentle, 
Saves the poor wretch, yet wins him from the crim« 
if states have laws, which to obey is duty, 
Nature has also claims, which to deny 
is to rebel against the will of heav’n. 
Scorn not her voice !—’Tis for thy son I plead ! 
Ye guardians of the throne, most upright judges ! 
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Be men, and nobler still shall be your title ! 
Shew mercy, and relieve a parent’s heart, 
That dares not to itself be kind.” 


~The soliloguy of Alexis after his trial con- 
tains some very natural reflections, and displays 
the inspiration of true poetry. 


“* The world’s a desert now—men, beasts of prey. 

I’m snatch’d beyond creation’s bounds, and seem 

To float a lonely fragment in the regions 

Of chaos : yet it was not always so. 

There was a time, well I remember it, 

When worldly homage burnt for me its incense ; 

When princely grandeur, and imperial pomp, 

Around my person forra’d a magick circle, 

Which swarms, in humble reverence, approach’d 

A royal father smil’d on me. An empire 

Hail’d meits brightest hope, its future prop. 

Love held its cup of nectar to my lips ; 

And now, alas! how chang’d, how fall’n! gute 
fall’n ! 





—— Be still 
Thou busy mem’ry !...Bitter recollection, 
Forego thy torture ! Come, oblivion sweet, 
I'll drink thy draught, and wake no more! Comes, 
madness, 
Blunt reason’s active edge !...Come, death, thou bes 
Of all physicians, speed to my relief ! 
O for a dagger, for a friendly poison, 
Half way to meet thee, and curtail thy journey - 
Ah me! no dagger now I need, no poison ; 
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To suffer thus...to think I have deserved 
To suffer, is to nourish thousand deaths 
At once !...A moment...and my pains shall cease. 
Enter MENTZIKOFF. 
Com’st thou t’ announce my doom ? 
» Mentzikoff. 
Thy father sends me. 
O prince | such racking doubts, such agonies 
Assail his mighty soul ; ’tts hard to tell 
Which ts, he or thyself, the most unhappy. 
His visage, like a mountain’s brow, o’er which 
A ruthless storm had pass’d, and sweeping torrents ; 
Or like the field, plough’d with war’s dreadful havock, 
Shews traces of each devastating passion ; 
And each deep furrow, made by stubborn grief, 
Shews where affection strove with duty fierce ; 
Where nature struggled ’gainst the social laws ; 
Where father combatted the king ; where mercy 
And justice long maintain’d their doubtful conflict 
ts Thrice he essay’d to sign the fatal scroll, 
Which was to give thee up to timeless death... 
Thrice love paternal conquer’d ; thrice his frame 
Convulsive shook...and thrice his trembling hand 
Disown’d the bloody deed. Still unresolv’d 
1, To spare or to condemn ; still loth to use 
A pow’r so absolute, as that he holds 
os Over thy destiny ! he bids thee read 
The sentence of thy judges, that, if mercy 
Prevail, thou may’st know its extent ; if justice, 
Thou calmly may’st resign thee to thy fate.” 








Part of the above extract will doubtless re- 
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mind the reader of a passage in The Fair Pen. 
cent, of which it appears to be a dilatation—- 


“* Thrice justice urged, and thrice the trembling sinew: 
“* Forgot thetr office and confest the father.” 


The length and number of our selections 
leave us room but for one more, and a short 
one—it is the dying speech of Alexis. 

“<A parent’s blessing 
Unlocks for me the door of heav’n : There we 


Shall meet again. I’m summon’d first. For, ok ! 


Thy presence check’d a while, but could not stop 
Th’ approach of death !...The fell invader comes ! 
He’s here ! In ev’ry limb, in ev’ry joint 
T feel his dead’ning grasp. Grieve not, my father ! 
Tis best that I should die ; for with my life 
Ends that, which might disgrace thy mercy, or 
Recall thy justice...and grief, both ways sure, 
Plant in thy heart. 

* * & * 


My blood is freezing...limbs refuse their aid... 

My sou! pants for release ! Think of me, father ! 

Love me; love those I lov’d !...Farewell !.......... 
(dies in his arms. 
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LETTERS FROM BOSTO™. 








LETTER THE SECOND. 
Boston, April 25, 1812 
Dear Albert, 

A FEW ¢venings since, I went in company 
with Mr. Tacit, my landlord, to the theatre, to 
see The Foundling of the forest. I need not 
describe the interiour of the theatre to you, who 
have often scen it ; but to me it was a spectacle 
of some novelty. As we weat early, I had suf- 
ficient time to satisfy my curiosity with regard 
tothe audience fart of it, before the drawing up 
of the curtain. We took seats in a box near 
the stage, for the purpose of hearing as wel! as 
seeing the play. We found ourselves, how- 
ever, sadly disappointed; for soon after its 
commencement, two very civil young men came 
into our box, and began conversing about the 
political state of our country, in a tone just loud 
enough to be heard distinctly by us, and to pre- 
vent our enjoying the dialogue of the stage. 
Mr. Tacit proposed removing to another box, 
which we had no sooner done, than we found 
ourselves in the company of two boys that were 
stage mad. One of the young heroes very 
kindly explained to me all the plot of the play, 
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and interspersed his story. with many learned 
and critical remarks on the performance. He 
was bestowing a flood of encomium on the sen- 
timent and language of the drama, as well as on 
the art of the author in his conduct of the fable, 
when my friend Tacit enquired of him, What 
reasons Baron Longueville had for being so dia- 
bolical a villain——This unlucky question silenc- 
ed the young gentleman ; when the other ob- 
served, that it was probably to possess himself 
of the castle of De Valmont, that he practised 
all his roguery This reason was not perfectly 
. satisfactory to friend Tacit, who good naturedly 
. observed that “to burn a house to ashes was a 
comical way of getting possession of it.” 


- During the second act, we seated ourselves 
‘ina side box of the second row, which seemed 
‘to afford a convenient asylum from intrusio: 
cand noise. But, luckless wights! we had not 
‘yet endured the most trying annoyance. In the 
‘midst of De Valmont’s pathetick recital of his 
| siitliliadiinioi: two full-blooded rakes,truants from 
Harvard college, burst upon us, and without 
paying the smaliest portion of respect io poliie- 
ness, decency, or the accommodation of their 
rieighbours, recounted with shameless vulgarity 
their Aonourable exploits at the “ west end of 


the town,” and their drunken frolicks at ******’s. 
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Atter noticing and naming every prostitute in 
the green boxes, and agreeing to “go up and 
have a row with them,” these promising candi- 
dates for the honours of the university, left us. 
We passed the remainder of the evening with 
much pleasure ; and excepting a short visit 
from a zew made officer who seemed to be an 
old veteran in the service of Bacchus, without 
intrusion 

To you, my dear Albert, whe know with what 
emotions I behold these scenes of novelty, I 
need make no apology for this circumstantial 
narration. Though I foresee that the theatre will 
be a fascinating amusement to me during my 
residence here, yet I assure you that no other 
pleasure will be equivalent to that of subscribing 
myseif 

Yours forever, 

EDWIN 
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ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 
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Tue life of Count Gleichen, a German of the 
house of Swartzburg, from the singular circum- 
stances with which it was accompanied, has gen- 
erally been considered as a romantick fabrica- 
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tion ; yet his uncommon adventures are related 
and considered as undeniable facts, by several 
respectable German writers, and are in some 
measure confirmed by a monumental inscription 
at Erford, a city of Upper Saxony, which was 
copied by an English traveller in the early part . 





came 

of the present century. sight 

On a voyage to the Levant, the ship in which L 

| the count sailed, was taken by the infidels, who & jhou 

1 | __ sold the unfortunate trave'ler and his compan- nity 
(= __ ions as slaves ; and the subject of our present JB ayo, 
>>. article, becoming the property of a wealthy J sym 
Ra ee Turk, was employed to work in his garden. Ker 
= Such a change of condition naturally depress. and 

_« ed his spirits, but considering patience as the mat 

great alleviator of calamity, and finding labori. wot 

_ ; ous occupation the best soother of care, he per- con 

; ' formed his daily task with diligence and _alacri. dio 

_ ty, became a favourite with his employer, and, ‘ 
undesignedly, with another individual in the ot 

_ family. hor 

: This was no less a person than his master’s de 

daughter, a young and beautiful woman, who, cea 

| frequently visiting the garden, for exercise, a- a 

; musement, and cool shade, was struck by the obi 


person, air, and manners of the Christian cap- 
¢ tive. 
The passions, those omnipotent levellers of al. 
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jistinctions, are said to rage in Eastern altitudes 
with a degree of violence, proportionate to the 
restrictions under which they are confined ; the 
passions, in this instance predominated, but not 
without the guidance of reason ; the lady be- 
came enamoured of the count, but did not lose 
sight of prudence and virtue. 

Love, which like necessity, is the mother of a 
thousand inventions, soon contrived an opportu- 
nity of communicating her wishes, which she 
avowed without scruple, but not without deco- 
rum; the lady confessed that the happiness of 
her future life depended on his determination, 
and concluded with declaring, that if he would 
marry her on his arrival in his own country, she 
would procure him liberty and wealth, and ac- 
company him to any part of the world he might 
choose for his future residence. 

“<I should be the happiest man alive, were it 
i My power to accept your offer,’”? replied the 
honest German, ** but I will not abuse the con- 
fidence, you have placed in me, by basely con- 
cealing my situation; I have, madam, a wife 
and children, plunged in the deepest distress in 
consequence of being deprived of a husband and 


a father ; if you can assist an unhappy man, in 
restoring him to the arms of his family, it will 
be a noble, but must be a disinterested act. 
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‘“‘ For although your beauty and merit are ful. 
ly equal to whatever I could aspire to or imag. 

é ine, I should prove myself wholly unworthy of 

| the flattering offer you have made me, by giv- 
ing you only a half of a heart, or by attempting 
to make you a return of those affections which 
have been long possessed by another.” 

«© The circumstance you mention need not be 





; ' ; val 
any impediment to our happiness,” replied the ay 
Turkish female, “ the undisguised frankness with any: 
5 6 7 in 
which you speak attaches me still stronger to ’ . 
you ; it isa common practice in this country, 
Tl 
for those whose fortunes enable them, to have 
retul 
-' more than one wife; and if I am the happy wit 
means of restoring you to your European mis- Pa, 
tress, she must be deficient in gratitude as well he] 
: she | 
as common sense, and cannot properly estimate a’ 
' the invaluable present I make her, if she does iia 
not think herself more obliged to me than to any ent 
1 ' enjo 
person on earth, for restoring the man she loves, , 


a _ ™ any way, and under any conditions.” 
Gn It is not probable that a man situated precise- 
ly as the count was, would long resist such a 
powerful pleader, or be obstinate in so curious a 
dispute ;. making a compromise, for which we 
can scarcely blame him, between his desire to ss 
' be released, and his fidelity to his absent wife, 
he accepted the tempting offer; in a few weeks, 








the party escaped, and after a prosperous voy- 
age, the count with a cargo of beauty, wealth, 
hope, and fear, arrived in safety at Venice. 

Having stipulated with his fair companion 
that the business should be communicated to his 
wife, previous to consummation, he despatched a 
messenger to that lady the moment of his arri- 
val, informing her of his return, and of the 
means by which he procured his liberty : observ- 
ing that he could not venture to see her till he 
knew how to proceed. 

The fond wife, enraptured at her husband’s 
return, did not stay to write, but flying on the 
wings of love, rested neither night nor day till 
sche found herself in his arms ; but the moment 
she had recovered from her transports, insisted 
on being introduced to the lovely fugitive, to 
whom she was indebted for the happiness she 
enjoyed. 

Lhe two females soon became intimate friends, 
ie condition attached to the count’s recovering 
ils liberty, was agreed to without reluctance, 
iad the authority of the church, by a dispensa- 
ion from Rome, confirmed a species of mar- 
nage Which has generally been forbidden. 
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STORY OF MALDONATA. 








Tue following romantick Tale, which, though 
improbable, has received the sanction of the 
most authentick writers, nay be found in Wil- 


cocke’s “ History of the Viceroyalty ef Buenos | 


Ayres,” published im London, 1807; a work 
whose reputation for cdrrectness and veracity 
we have never heard impeached. 

In the infancy of the Spanish colony at Buenos 
Ayres, a famine became very pressing ; and the 
Indians waylaid all who sought relief in the ad- 
jacent figlds. Hence a prohibition, under the 
penalty o: death, was laid upon any excursion 
beyond the limits of the garrison, and to enforce 
its observation, guards were placed at all the 
outlets into the country. A woman, named 
Maldonata, having eluded the vigilance of the 
guards, and wandering for some time about the 
country, at iength entered a cavern, where she 
was startled by the sight of a lioness, who, how 
ever, attempted no outrage, and was soon pei 
ceived by Maldonata, to be upon the point of lit 
tering, and in great agony. Maldenata, with « 
courage proportioned to the desperate situatio! 
she was in, approached ;\ and assisting nature, 
the honess was soon delivered of her burther 
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by the lioness, who shared between Maldonata 
and her whelps, the abundant supply of food 
which her daily excursions procured. She thus 
lived in the cavern till the whelps had attained 
the strength necessary to seek their own subsist- 
ence, when they disappeared, as did the lioness, 
no longer attracted to the cavern by the instinct 
of maternal affection. Quitting, therefore, her 
asylum,“ Maldonata wa§ again reduced to ramble 
through the woods and deserts, and soon fell in 
with some Indians, by whom she was made a 
slave. At length, however, retaken by the 
Spaniards, she was brought back to Buenos 
Ayres, where Don [rancisco de Gallan com- 
manded, in the absence of Mendoza. Severity 
and cruelty were the characteristicks of Gallan, 
and, as Maldonata had infringed the prolibition 
above alluded to, he condemned her to the pen- 
alty of death, and of such a death as none but a 
iyrannick and ferocious disposition could invent. 
He ordered her to be taken into the country, 
tied naked to a tree, and left there to become 
‘he prey of the wild beasts, or to perish by hun- 
ser. Two days after, the party, that had exe- 
uted the orders of the commander, were sent 
.o see what had become of her, and, to their 
sreat surprise, they found her alive and unhurt, 
‘hough surrounded by wild beasts, who were 
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kept at a distance by a lioness, who was lying wu 
her feet. This was the same lioness that had 
been relieved by Maldonata in the cavern. She 
relaied the story to the soldiers, who unbound 
her, and took her to Buenos Ayres. This 
doubly wonderful preservation of Maldonata 
procured her pardon from Gallan, who would 
have been considered as opposing himself a- 


gainst the Providence of Heaven, had he at-§ 


tempted to enforce the rigour of his sentence. 








THE GENERAL LOVER. 
AN OVIDIAN RHAPSODY. 








Jaques. The worst fault you have is to be in love. 
Orvanvo. It ts a fault I would not change for your 


best virtue. As you like it. 
== 


TuovucsH I may be inconstant to “ Elizadetii 
Betsey, and Betty, and Bess,” I am never in: 
constant to Love. But I will not defend my- 
self. No, if it will do any good to confess, | 
own my fault, and I will say, that I hate mysel! 


for it, but I must add, that though I wish it, |] 


cannot be otherwise than what I hate. I am 


borne along like a vessel in a rapid current, im- 
pelled by wind and tide. I know aot what form 
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delights me most, therefore the causes are end- 
less why I can never cease to love. 
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If modest the nymph, with her eyes in her lap, 
Her blushing’s eno’, I am caught in the trap. 


If she is high-spirited, I am won, because she 
is not rustick.—Is she austere, I think her will- 
ing, but an admirable dissembler. 


If learned, than riches I prize it above, 
If not, sweet simplicity, O, how I love ! 


Is there one who prefers my writings to those 
of the salacious warbler, the wanton, lascivious 
Little Moore ?—~She to whom I am pleasing, is 
ever pleasing tome. If she hates both me and 
my works, I long to give her reason to think 
differently of both. This fair one walks with 
grace, her graces captivate me. That sings, 
and her voice flows like honey from her lips ; I 
pant to kiss the hive from which such honey 
flows. Her brilliant fingers sweep the chords ; 
who can but love such well-instructed fingers ! 


Tho’ her figure heroick would fill a whole bed, 
For me there’d be room where I'd lay my fond head. 


To love in every shape I bend my knees. 
ifshe’s little and short, I am equally glad, for 
then I can never have too much of her. Light 
hair—how lovely | Brown—lI think it auburn ! 
Rlack—how beautiful, when hanging in ringlets 
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on her snowy neck! Is it red—what so rich. 
gold! Youth warms my heart, and laterage I 
love ; this pleases by its form, that by its con- 
duct. Is she a slut—how saving ! Is she deli- 
cate—how delighttul '—Is she my wife—I must 
love her—is she my friend’s—how can I help 
it! The fatter, the warmer; the thinner, the 
Jess subject, perhaps, to the frailty of the flesh 
Is she lame ! how comestick ! Is she deaf? ’tis 
well—is she blind? “tis better—is she dumb ? 
O, *tis too much ! ! 





a 
—_————— 





ANALECTA....NWo. XIII. 


UNDIOQUE COLLATIS MEMBRIS. 








ADORATION. 


Tuoveu adoration is an act of worship, strict- 
ly due to the Supreme Being only, it is often 
performed to other objects, whether idols or 
men. The forms, times, objects, and places of 
adoration, are different in different countries, 
according to the customs and religions which 
prevail inthem. The origin of this practice 1s 
to be found in the universal and just opinion, 
that the sentiments of the heart ought to be ex- 
pressed by articulate language and external ac- 
tions. 
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In the East it is still considered as a mark 
ofthe highest respect, to take off the shoes, and 
approach barefooted to pay adorations. The 
Egyptians were particularly attentive to this 
nractice ; andthe Mahometans observe it when 
they enter their mosques. Ives, in his Travels, 
says, that “ at the doors of an Indian pagoda, are 
seen as many slippers and sandals, as there are 
hats hanging up in our churches.” 

The Romans, when practising adoration, hav- 
ing their heads covered, applied their hand to 
their lips, with the forefinger resting on the 
thumb, which was erect ; and thus bowing the 
head, turned themsclves from left to right. 

The Jewish forms of adoration were standing. 
bowing, kneeling, and prostration. The Christ- 
ians, adopting the Grecian, rather thanthe Ro- 
man mode, always adore with their heads uncov- 
ered. The ancient Christians ordinarily kneit 
in private ; but stood on the Lord’s day. This 
is still the practice among Presbyterians ; but 
the Lutheran churches adopt the forms.of knee! 
ing in publick worship. The Roman Catho- 
licks, at the adoration of the crass on Good Fri- 
day, walk barefooted, though this practice is net 
abserved by them in Protestant countries. 

Many of the Indian tribes of America, when 


passing the falls of the Missisippi, throw inte 
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the water a pipe filled with tobacco, as an obls 
ion to the “ Great Spirit.” 





ADDISON. 
AFTER the death of Addison, Tickeli wrote « 
poem to the memory of his friend and patron, 
which Johnson, who seldom praises where praise 
is not deserved, pronounces to be one of the 
most noble and interesting of funeral composi- 
tions, in the whole circle of English literature. 
The following paragraphs are particularly re- 
commended. 


To strew fresh laurels let the task be mine, 
A frequent pilgrim at the sacred shrine : 
Mine with true sighs thy absence to bemoan, 
And grave with faithful epitaphs thy stone. 
If e’er from me thy lov’d memorial part, 
May shame afflict this alienated heart ; 
Of thee forgetful, if I form a song, 
My lyre be broken, and untun’d my tongue , 
My grief be doubled from thy image free, 
And mirth a torment unchastis’d by thee. 

Oft let me range the gloomy aisles alone ; 
Sad luxury ! to vulgar minds unknown. 
Along the wails where speaking marbles show 
What worthies form the hallow’d mould below. 
Proud names, who once the reins of empire held 
In arms who triumph’, or in arts excell’d ; 
Chiefs grac’d with scars, and prodigal of blood ; 
Stern patriots, who for sacred freedom stood ; 
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Just men, by whom impartial laws were given ; 
And saints, who taught and led the way to heaven. 
Ne’er to these chambers, where the mighty rest, 
Since their foundation came a nobler guest ; 

Nor e’er was to the bowers of bliss conveyed 

A fairer spirit, or more welcome shade, 





SENECA. 

How fortunate is the guess of Seneca with 
regard to the discovery afterwards made by Co- 
lumbus. Had he been one of the fathers of the 
christian church, it weuld doubtless have been 
considered as a prophecy. Having occasion to 
speak of the first navigators of the ship Argo, he 
oursts forth into all the inspiration of poetry, 
loretelling more adventurous expeditions in the 
later ages of the world, and the discovery ofa 
new and more extensive continent in the west. 
His words, in an Engtish translation, are as fol- 
low : 


Time shall disclose a further shore, 

And seas,stretch’d out earth’s ample round ; 
New pilots shall new worlds explore, 

Nor Thule be the western bound. 








SKETCH OF THE IRISH LADIES. 


“ Iw general they are fair and well looking. 
They are not ynsuccessful copyists of English 
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fashions, and have a good deal the appearanc: 

of English women. If there is a shade of differ. 
ence, it is that their features are harsher, and 
their persons rather more masculine. They are 
very fond of dancing, in which they display more 
vivacity and rapidity of movement than elegance 
or grace. This, perhaps, may benoevil. Young 
women who are taught the steps of opera danc- 
ers, are often apt to learn their tricks. They 

are more acute and knowing than Englishwomen 

They have not I think, by any means, so much 
sensibility ; their passions are not so easily in- 
flamed. ‘They can play about a flame, therefore, 
which would singe and consume an English 
woman. ‘They have probably more vanity, and 
they have certainly more pride. In an Irish 
country town, there are four or five different de- 
grees in female rank, and each class looks down 
with sovereign contempt on the one below it. 
The consequence of this, I fear, is, that Lrish 
women are not so agreeable acquaintances as 
English women :—they have many virtues, but 
pride is the rind that conceals them. A man ac- 
customed to English manners will seldom take 
the trouble to break it. Yet so strange a thing 
is human nature—so admirably are disadvan- 
tages balanced by corresponding advantages, 
that I have doubts whether the negative quall- 
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ues of this very vice of pride, do not do as 
much good as any positive virtue ;—at least, if 
female chastity is the essential virtue that people 
are disposed to think it. Irish pride gives chas- 
tity to the females, in a degree, that hardly any 
country this day in Europe can boast of. Adul- 
tery, OF an intrigue even, is unknown among fe- 
males in the middle class. A married woman 
may be violent, may be a termagant—an unmar- 
ried one may be pert, may be ignorant, may be a 
flippant—but they are 

“ Chaste as the icicle 

“ That hangs on Dian’s temple.” 
Climate no doubt has some influence ia this ; 
religion has some ; but pride, pride is the buck- 
ram and whalebone in the stays of Irish chastity, 
which enables it to walk through life as stately 
as a duchess at a coronation.” 





CHINESE THEATRICALS. 


Tue following are the chief incidents in a 
piece of great celebrity, performing for the a- 
musement of the Chinese, when the last ac- 
counts left that kingdom. The subject is one 
which occupies the theatres of all countries—the 
attempt of a libertine to poach on another’s ma- 
nor. A female, who has a lover, not finding a 
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fashions, and have a good deal the appearanc« 
of English women. If there is a shade of differ. 
ence, it is that their features are harsher, and 
their persons rather more masculine. They are 
very fond of dancing, in which they display more 
vivacity and rapidity of movement than elegance 
or grace. This, perhaps, may benoevil. Young 
women who are taught the steps of opera danc- 
ers, are often apt to learn their tricks. They 
are more acute and knowing than Englishwomen. 
They have not I think, by any means, so much 
sensibility ; their passions are not so easily in- 
flamed. ‘hey can play about a flame, therefore, 
which would singe and consume an English 
woman. ‘hey have probably more vanity, and 
they have certainly more pride. In an Irish 
country town, there are four or five different de- 
grees in female rank, and each class looks down 
with sovereign contempt on the one below it. 
The consequence of this, I fear, is, that Lrish 
women are not so agreeable acquaintances as 
English women :—they have many virtues, but 
pride is the rind that conceals them. A man ac- 
customed to English manners will seldom take 
the trouble to break it. Yet so strange a thing 
is human nature—so admirably are disadvan- 
tages balanced by corresponding advantages, 
that I have doubts whether the negative quall- 
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ues of this very vice of pride, do not do as 


much good as any positive virtue ;—at least, if 


female chastity is the essential virtue that people 
are disposed to think it. Irish pride gives chas- 
tity to the females, in a degree, that hardly any 
country this day in Europe can boast of. Adul- 
tery, OF an intrigue even, is unknown among fe- 
males in the middle class. A married woman 
may be violent, may be a termagant—an unmar- 
ried one may be pert, may be ignorant, may be a 
flippant—but they are 

“ Chaste as the icicle 

“ That hangs on Dian’s temple.” 
Climate no doubt has some influence ia this; 
religion has some ; but pride, pride is the buck- 
ram and whalebone in the stays of Irish chastity, 
which enables it to walk through life as stately 
as a duchess at a coronation.” 





CHINESE THEATRICALS. 


Tue following are the chief incidents in a 
piece of great celebrity, performing for the a- 
musement of the Chinese, when the last ac- 
counts left that kingdom. The subject is one 
which occupies the theatres of all countries—the 
attempt of a libertine to poach on another’s ma- 
nor. A female, who has a lover, not finding a 
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better expedient to elude the attention of her 
husband than that of assassination, seizes the 
moment when he is in bed, (which is placed on 
the stage) and despatches him by a dreadful cuz 
in the head with an hatchet ! Her husband, on 
receiving the blow, leaps from his bed, and walks 
up and down the stage, with the hatchet firmly 
fixed in his skull, uttering the most lamentable 
cries, whilé the blood flows in torrents down his 
face, and he at length expires in the utmost ag- 
onies and convulsions. His cries having brought 
the neighbours in, a Mandarin (magistrate) is 
sent for ; who éxamines the woman, finds her 
fuilty, and condemns her to be skinned alive. 
The audience lose the treat of seeing this opera- 
tion, for it is performed behind the scenes ; but 
after it is over, the fair impaled re-appears on 
the stage, and sings a few tender airs to her skin- 
ner, to ifduce him to be satisfied with her pun- 
ishment, and to give her a full pardon of her 
crime. 





SCOLDING WIVES 


Tue following paragraph is copied by way of 
caution, from an early volume of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine :—‘“ A writ of detainer came 
down to Newgate against Richard Parrot, 2 
husbandman, who having cut his wife’s tongue 
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juiy WAS Committed until the issue should be 
known. The woman died, and the Coroner’s 
Jury have brought it in wilful murder. On Par- 
rot’s examination he appeared to be deaf; and 
his plea for cutting out his wife’s tongue was, 
that she was an intolerable scold !”* This Par- 
rot was by no means a bird for the ladies. He 
probably was misled by the precept—*“ if thy 
right hand offend thee, cut it off.” 





COMPARATIVE VELOCITIES. 


AccorpincG to Dr. Bradley, an undulation of 
light reaches the earth from the sun (a distance 
of 191,434 miles, or 1,010,771,520 feet) in one 
second of time. ‘The motion of sound is found 
to be 1130 feet in the same period. The veloc- 
ity of lightning is equal to 23 English miles in a 
second ; and that of a hurricane, which tears up 
trees and carries buildings before it, is 100 miles 
‘nan hour. According to the computation of 
Ceyede, the great northern whale swims at the 
rate of thirty-three feet in a second, at which 
rate he might go round the globe, in the direc- 
tion of the equator, in 564 hours, or forty-seven 
days ; while man is so inferiour in the velocity: 
of his movements, that to traverse a space equal 
‘o the circumference of the globe, would cost 
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him three hours of hard walking, every day tor 
seven years. 


ART OF PLEASING. 

THosE who wish to please, seldom fail. Il- 
nature is its own tormentor, and mars our best 
endeavours, while good-nature lends a grace to 
all our actions; if free from errors, renders 
them truly lovely—if erroneous, for ever excu- 
sable. 








DR. JOHNSON’S COURTSHIP. 


THE following curious account of Dr. John- 
son’s courtship is extracted from the Lesters of 
Anna Seward, and forms part of one to James 
Boswell, Esq. ; as it is not inserted in this gen- 
tleman’s Life of Johnson, it may be interesting 
to many of our readers :— I have often heard 
my mother say she perfectly remembered his 
(Johnson’s) wife. He has recorded of her tha 
beauty which existed only in his imagination 
She had a veryred face, and very indifferent fea- 
tures, and her manners in advanced life, for he: 
children were all grown up when Johnson first 
saw her, had an unbecoming excess of girlis!: 
levity, and disgusting affectation. The rustics 
prettiness, and artless manners of her daughtc;, 
the present Miss Lucy Porter, had won John- 
son’s youthful heart, when she was upon a visit 
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at my grandiather’s* in Johnson’s school days. 
Disgusted by his unsightly form, she had a per- 
sonal aversion to him, nor could the beautiful 
versest he addressed to her, teach her to endure 
. him. ‘The nymph, at length, returned to her 

























t parents at Birmingham, and was soon forgotten. 
Business taking Johnson to Birmingham, onthe — | 
; death of his own father, and calling upon his coy 


mistress there, he found her father dying. He 
passed his leisure hours at Mr. Porter’s, attend- 
ing his sick-bed, and, in a few months, asked 


* The Rev. John Hunter, master of the Lichfield Free- 
° School, by whom Johnson was educated. 


+ Verses to a lady, on receiving from her a sprig of | 
Myrtle :-— | 
What hopes, what terrors does thy gift create, 
Ambiguous emblem of uncertain fate | | 
The myrtle, ensign of supreme command, 
Consign’d by Venus to Melissa’s hand. 
Nor less capricious than a reigning fair, 
Now grants, and now rejects a lover’s prayer. 
In myrtle shades oft sings the happy swain, 
in myrtle shades despairing ghosts complain ; 
The myrtle crowns the happy lovers’ heads, 
The unhappy lover’s grave the myrtle spreads ; 
O then the meaning of thy gift impart, i. 
And ease the throbbings of an anxious heart ! 
Soon must this bough, as you shall fix his doom, 
Adorn Philander’s head, or grace his tomb. 
TOL. 1. x 
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Mrs. Johnson’s consent to marry the old widow. 
After expressing her surprise at a request so 
extraordinary‘ No, Sam, my willing consent 


you will never have to so preposterous an union. 


You are not twenty-five and she is turned of fifty. 
If she had any prudence this request had never 
been made to me.—Where are your means of 
subsistence ? Porter has died poor, in conse- 
quence of his wife’s expensive habits. You have 
great talents, but, as yet, have turned them into 
no profitable channel.’—* Mother, I have not de- 
ceived Mrs. Porter: I have told her the worst 
of me; that I am of mean extraction; that I 
have no money ; and that I had an uncle hang- 
ed.—She replied, that ‘ she valued no one more 
or less for his descent; and that she had no 
more money than myself; and that though she 
had not had a relation hanged, she had fifty who 
deserved hanging. —And thus became accom- 
plished this very curious amour. Adieu, Sir, 
go on and prosper in your arduous task of pre- 
senting to the world the portrait of Johnson’s 
mind and manners. } 


ee eee 


MIRACULOUS IMAGE OF THE VIRGIN MARY. 


PETER the Great being once at a town in Po- 
land, heard of a wonderful image of the Holy 
Virgin, which had been seen to shed tears dur- 
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ing the celebration of mass, and he resolved to 
examine this extraordinary miracle. The im- 
ave being highly elevated, he asked for a ladder, 
ascended it, and appreached close to the image : 
he discovered two little holes near the eyes ; he 
put his hand to the head-dress, and lifted up with 
the haira portion of the skull. The monks, who 
stood at the foot of the ladder, quietly regarded 
the Czar, for they did not imagine he could so 
soon discover the fraud ; but when he even put 
his finger upon it, they shuddered to behoid theif 
miraculous virgin thus dishonoured. The Em- 
perour discovered, within the head, a basin, 
whose bottom was even with the eyes; it con- 
tained a few very small fish, the motions of which 
agitated the water, and caused it to issue slowly, 
and by small quantities from the two apertures 
at the corner of each eye. He descended the 
ladder, without secking to undeceive the devo- 
tees, or any one ;_ but addressing himself to the 
monks, he said coldly to them, “ Zhat is a very 
fine image,indeed !”’ 








ELOQUENCE OF GEORGE WHITFIELD. 

Mr. WuitFiELp’s eloquence was of a pecu- 
liar cast, and well adapted to his auditory, as his 
ieures were drawn from sources within the 
reach of their understanding, and frequently 
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from the circumstances of the moment. The 
application was often very happy, and sometimes 


rose to the true sublime ; for he was a man of 
warm imagination, and not wholly devoid of 


taste. On his first visit to Scotland, he was re- 
ceived in Edinburgh with a kind of frantick joy 
by a large body of the eitizens. An unhappy 
man, who forfeited his life to the offended laws 
of his country, was to be executed the day after 
his arrival. Mr. Whitfield mingled with the 
throng, and seemed highly pleased with the so- 
iemnity and decorum with which the most aw- 
ful scene in human nature was conducted. His 
appearance, however, drew the eyes of ail a- 
round him, and raised a variety of opinions as to 
the motives which led him to join in the crowd. 
The next day, being Sunday, he preached to a 
large body of men, women, and children, in a 
field nearthe cliy. In the course of his sermon, 
he adverted to the execution which had taken 
place the preceding day. “I know,” said he, 
“ that many of you will find it difficult to recon- 
cile my appearance yesterday with my charac- 
ter. Many of you, I know, will say, that my 
moments would have been better employed in 
praying with the unhappy man than in attending 
him to the fatal tree ; and that, perhaps, curios- 
ity was the only cause that converted me into a 
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spectator on that occasion: but those who as- 
cribe that uncharitable motive to me are under 
a mistake.—I witnessed the conduct of almost 
every one present on that awful occasion, and I 
was highly pleased therewith. It has given me 
a very favourable impression of the Scottish na- 
tion. Your sympathy was visible on your coun- 
tenances, and reflected the greatest credit on 
your hearts ; particularly when the moment ar- 
rived that your unhappy fellow creature was to 
close his eyes on the world forever, you all, as if 
moved by one impulse, turned your heads aside, 
and wept. Those tears were precious, and will 
be held in remembrance.—How different was 
this, when the Saviour of mankind was extended 
on the cross! The Jews, intead of sympathizing 
in his sorrows, triumphed inthem. They revil- 
ed him with bitter expressions, with words even 
more bitter than the gall and vinegar which they 
handed him to drink ; not one of them all that 
witnessed his pains turned the head aside, even 


in the last pang. Yes, there was one—that glo- 


rious luminary (pointing to the sun,) veiled 
his bright face, and sailed on in tenfold night.” 








REMARKS OF PASCAL. 


THEY, who are capable of invention, are few ; 


they, who cannot invent, are in much greater 
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numbers, and consequently more powerful. 
Hence it arises that when the inventors seek the 
praises due to their merits, they are treated as 
visionaries. 

It is not to be regretted that the minds of men 
are fixed by vulgar error—for example, that 
which induces them to ascribe the change of 
weather, the progress of disease, &c. to the 
meon ; for though it be false that the moon has 
any thing to do with these matters, yet it cures 
the curiosity of mankind, and prevents their 
anxious curiosity to learn what they cannot 
know, which is one of the maladies of the human 
mind. 


RETORTS. 


Pore Paul III. said one day to Cornelio Mus- 
s0, who wished to be made a cardinal, that he 
was a bastard. Cornelio replied—* Your holi- 
ness has made se many asses cardinals that you 
may very well make a cardinal of one mule.” 


The Marquis del Carpio, a grandee of Spain, 
giving the holy water to a lady who presented 
him with a skinny, ugly hand, ornamented with 
a fine diamond, said, loud enough to be heard, 
 Quisiera mas la sortija que la mano ; i. e. I had 
rather have the ring than the hand.—The lady, 
taking him instantly by the golden collar of his 
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order, said, £ yo el cabestro gue el asno: 1.€e, 
And I the halter rather than the ass. 








A PARADOX. 


Ir has been said that after eating a pound of 
meat, we weigh less than we did before, and it is 
fully proved, if the accusation in the following 
anecdote be true :-—M. Menage heard a mis- 
tress of a house grumble very much at her ser- 
vant for letting the cat eat a pound of butter. 
The servant made the best excuse she could. 
They weighed the cat, and she only weighed 
three quarters of a fiound ! 








EPITAPH ON A PHYSICIAN. 


Hac sub humo, per quem tot jacuére, jacet 
1. €. 

A grave for him is here provided, 

Thro’ whom so many of us lie dead. 








DEAD ALIVE. 


A caAPTAIN Christie, an Irish officer of excel- 
lent military reputation, happened at a great 
battle, in the reyolutionary war in this country, 
to be dreadfully wounded. While he lay on the 
ground, he heard a soldier, who was severely 
wounded also, howling terribly at some little 
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distance from him. Angered partly by such an 
untimely disturbance of him, and partly by the 
fellow’s want of fortitude, he exclaimed,—“ You 
soldier ! I say: d n your eyes, what do you 
make such a noise for? Do you think no- 
body is killed but yourself ?” 














VACUUM. 

THERE are some persons, from whose con- 
versations we retire with a thorough conviction 
of the existence ofa vacuum. 





ee ee 


It is an observation of Scaron, that the most 
ancient of all complaints is that of the poets, 
respecting the unhappiness of the times, and the 
ingratitude of the age. 








PARALLEL. 


Tux stag lies on the mountain moss, the hind 
is at his side. She hears the wind in his bran- 
chy horns : She starts, but lies again.—Ossian. 


So far was heard the mighty knell, 

The stag sprung up on Cheviot fell, 

Spread his broad nostril to the wind, 

Listed aside, before, behind, 

Then couch’d him down beside the hind. 
Marmion. 
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PLEASURES OF HOPE. 


ir would be difficult to point out in any au- 
thor a thought more subiime, than that contained 
in the concluding lines of Mr. Campbeil’s Pleas- 
ures of Hope. 


Eternal Hope! when yonder spheres sublime 
Peal’d their first notes to sound the march of time, 
Thy joyous youth began—but not to fade— 

- When all the sister planets have decay’d, 
When rapt in fire the realms of ether glow, 
And heaven’s last thunder shakes the world below, 
Thou undismayed shalt on the ruin smile, 
And light thy torch at Nature’s funeral pile. 


M. Gaudin said that Adam had less pleasure 
than others, as he knew nothing of history, gene- 
alogy, or heraldry. 








ORIGINAL LETTER 


From the celebrated George Alexander Stevens, 


DEAR SiR, Yarmouth Gaol. 


WueEn I parted from you at Doncaster I im- 
agined, long before this, to have met with some 
oddities worth acquainting you with. It is 
grown a fashion of late to write lives—I have 
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now, and fur a long time have had, Icisure e- 


hacer : ' INO 
nough to write minc—but want materials for 


erga e ins 
the latter part of it, For my existence cannot y: 


properly be cailed living, but what the painters 
call stili-life ; having since February 12th been 


fo s 


ny 


confined in this town gaol for a London debt. me 
As a hunied deer is always shunned by the hap- a 
pier herd, so am I deserted by the coinpany, ie 
my share taken off, and no support left; save 

what my wife can spare me out of hers. : 
“ Deserted, in my utmost need, ™ 
By those my former bounty fed.” she 
| With an economy, which till now I was a a 
stranger to, I have made shiit hitherto to victual ai 
my litthe garrison; but then it has been with the 
the aid of my good friends and allics—my hes 
' clothes. This week’s eating finishes my last te 
waistcoat ; and next I must atone for my errors to 
on bread and water. we 
Themistocles had many towns to furnish J 4, 
his table ; and a whole city bore the charge of ro 
his meals. In some respects [ am like hin ; al 
for lam furnished by the labours of a multitude. to 
A wig has fed me two days—the trimming’s oi tie 

a2 waistcoat as long—a pair of velvet breeches 4 
paid my washer-woman, and a ruffled shirt has mi 
found me in shaving.—My coats I swallowed by v0 


degrees: the sleeves I breakfasted upon for 
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weeks—the body, skirts, &c. scrved me for two 
months.—My silk stockings have paid my lodg- 
ings, and two pair of new pumps enabled me | 
to smoke several pipes. It is incredible how 
iny appetite (barometer like) rises in proportion 
as my necessities make their terrible advance. 
I here could say something droll about a stom- 
ach ; but it is ill jesting with edge toois, and I 
am sure that it is the sharpest thing about me. 


You may think I can have no sense of my 
condition, that while I am thus wretched, I 
should offer at ridicule : But, Sir, people con- 
stituted like me, with a disproportionate levity 
of spirits, are always most merry when they are 
most miserable ; and quicken like the eyes of 
the consumptive, which are always brightest 
the nearer a patient approaches to dissolution.— 
However, Sir, to show that Lam aot entirely lost 
to all reflection, I think myseif poor enough to 
want a favour, and humble enough to ask it— 
Here, Sir, [ might make an encomium on your 
eood nature, humanity, &c.; but I shall not pay 
so bad a compliment to your understanding as 
to endeayour, by a parade of phrases, to win it || 
over to my interest. Ifyou could, any night, at 
a concert, make 2 small cullection for me, it 


might be a means of obtaining my liberty ; and 





vou know, Sir, the first people of rank abroad 
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will perform the most friendly offices for the 
sick. Be not, therefore, offended at the re- 
quest of a poor (though deservedly punished) 


i 
debtor. 
G. A. STEVENS 


To Dr. Mitter, P. M. Doncaster. 








SELECT SENTENCES. 








ArrectTions are the feet of the mind, and 
therefore set a watch over them, lest they make 
her miscarry. 

Epicurism is the fuel of lust : the more thou 
addest, the more she is inflamed. 

Evil thoughts are the devil’s harbingers ; for 
he lodgeth not, but where they provide enter- 
tainment. 

Mishap is the touchstone of friendship ; and 
adversity, the trial of friends. 

Labour in youth gives strong hope of rest iz 
old age. 

Carefulness and diligence are the keys of cer: 
tainty. 

Let thy wit be thy friend, thy mind thy com- 
panion, thy tongue thy servant. 

Who may do all that he will, will de that 
which he should not. | 
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SELECTED POETRY. | 





THE NURSING OF TRUE LOVE. 


IMITATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


Lart on Cythera’s golden sands, 
When first True Love was born on earth, 
Long was the doubt what fost’ring hands 
Should tend and rear the glorious birth. 


First, Hebe claim’d the sweet employ, 
Her cup, her thornless flowers, she said, 

Would feed him best with health and joy, 
And cradle best his cherub head. 


But anxious Venus justly fear’d 

The tricks and changeful mind of Youth ; 
Too mild the seraph Peace appeared ; 

Too stern, too cold, the matron Truth. 


Next Fancy claim’d him for her own ; 
But Prudence disallow’d her right, 

She deem’d her Iris pinions shone 
Too dazzling for his infant sight, 


‘To Hope a while the charge was given, 
And well with Hopethe cherub throve ; 

Till Innocence came down from heaven, 
Sole guardian, friend, and nurse of Love. 


Pieasure, a fury in her spite, 
When all preferr’d to her she found, 
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Vow’'d cruel vengeance for the slight, 
And soon success her purpose crown’. 


The trait’ress watch’d a sultry hour, 
When, pillow’d on her blush-rose bed, 

Tird Innocence to slumber’s power, 
One moment bow’d her virgifi head. 


Then Pleasure on the thoughtless child 
Her toys and sugar’d poisons press’d— 
Drunk with new joy, he sigh’d he smil’d, 
And True Love died on Pleasure’s breast. 


TO COTTAGE CHILDREN. 


Gop bless you, ye sweet little sons of the hut, 
Why start yeand run from your play? 

Do the sound and the sight of a stranger affright ? 
Then surely but few pass this way. 


Yet sweet is your cottage that stands all alone, 
And smooth is the sward of your vale ; 

And clear ts each crook of the wimpling brook 
That murmurs each moment, farewell. 


And high are the hills that enclose you around, 
Where your flocks ever peacefully feed ; 

And blue is the sky that attracts your young ey: 
As it rests on the green mountain’s head. 


Here meek meditation might love to reside, 
To silence and solitude given : 


And calm as they guide, might the moments divide. 


Between her mild house and the heaven 
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Dear children, but small is this valley of yours ; 
Is this all the world that you know ; 


Yet behind this high mound, lies a world without bound, 


But alas! ’tisa world full of woe. 


Crom the top of the hill, looking onward, afar, 
The landscape may charm with its smile ; 

But approach it more near,it will rugged appear, 
And lost is each scene with the toil. 


Then quit not your cottage, ye sons of the wood : 
And still of your cottage be fond ; 

For what do you lose but a myriad of woes 
By knowing not what is beyond. 


Let the moss cover’d seat, and the shade of the thorn, 
Which were dear to your fathers be thine ; 

And the hut that now rears your infantine years, 
Let its roof shade your hoary decline. 


And sleep with your fathers—how soothing the thought 
When the suntide of life is gone by ; 

Give your clay to the sod, and your souls to the God 
Who dwells on yon bright azure sky- 


TO A LADY WEEPING. 
BY EBN ABRUM. 
From Caryll’s © Specimens of Arabick Poetry. 
WueEn I beheld thy blue eyes shine 


Thro’ the bright drops that pity drew, 





I saw beneath those tears of thine, 






A blue eyed violet bath’d in dew 
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The violet ever scents the gale, 

Its hues adorn the fairest wreath ; 
But sweetest thro’ a dewy veil 

Its colours glow, its odours breathe, 





And thus thy charms in brightness rise 
When wit and pleasure round thee play ; 
When muth sits smiling in thine eyes, 
Who but admires their sprightly ray ? 
But when thro’ pity’s flood they gleam, 
Who but must /ove their soften’d beam ? 


A ret er 
ay 


THE OAK AND THE REED. 


FROM LA FONTAINE. 


"Twas thus the Oak address’d the Reed— 
Nature to you’s unjust, 

For the least bird that skims the mead 
Can press you to the dust : 


The zephyrs that scarce curl the wave, 
With ease can bend you down ; 

While mountain-like the storm I brave, 
Nor heed of time the frown : 


Had chance ordain’d you to be born 
Under my shelt’ring care, 

You would not then have had to mourn, 
The ills you now must bear : 


But to the wat’ry bound confined 
Of Eolus’ bleak domain ; 
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There, left the sport of every wind, 
Of Fate you must complain. 


The Reed replied—Your pity, friend, 
Is proof of your good-will ; 

True,to the threat’ning blast I bend, 
But feel, or fear, no ill: 


Harmless round you the storm has howl’d, 
But let us wait th’ evert. 
When as he spoke, fierce Boreas scowl’d 


And forth his demons sent : 


The Oak, the blast unbending bore, 
The Reed confess’d its sway— 

Again the winds collecting roar, 
And mightier burst away. 


Then he, whose forehead boasting rose 
And seem’d t’ insult the skies, 

Whose deep set foot with death repos’d— 
Prone in the dust he lies. 


Oh ! may I with my charming maid. 
Find out some secret cell : 

There, of pre-eminence afraid, 
With love and virtue dwel! 
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THE DRAMA. 


DIRECTIONS TO PLAYERS. 


Fiistrionale studium. Vacit. Annal. Lib. 1. 








[FROM AN UNPUBLISHED MS. BY DEAN SWIFT, 
PRESERVED BY MR. O’NICK. | 


BzEInG a PLAYER, it is possible that you may 
have dipped into SHAKSPEARE, but it is by no 
means certain, for I know there are many who 
have played in his plays, and supplied this de- 
fect by the force of their own genius—a practice 
much to be commended. However, it you have 
been taking this unnecessary trouble, you have, 
perhaps, at some time, stumbled on HaMLer’s 
instructions te the Players 2? Now, if you have 
been idle enough to learn any thing from them, 
I shall have some difhculty with you, for you 
must un-learn it aJl. Granting that experience 
makes foo/s wise, you must allow nothing can be 


more vain, ridiculous, and unavailing, than these 
instructions. In the first place, who gives 
them? In reality Shaksfeare—one, who was 
confessedly a “ poor player,” and who was so, in 
all probability, from fellowing his own prescrip- 
_ tions, as every apothecary would be sick, if he 
_ was to take his own physick. Is it reasonable 
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that we should go toa lame man to teacK us how 
torun? The idea is absurd. “ Pray you a- 
void it.’ Let us now try some of his rules, by 
what we know from experience, which is the 
best wisdom and the truest test. 

Is it not the prime object of an actor to excite 
applause '—Surely. Then is he to be told ot 
to ‘ mouth” or % bellow’? a speech, when you 
know, gentlemen, how much applause you have 
secured by these means ? 

“ Suit the action to the word.’—This would 
evidently lead to so many indecencies, that noth- 
ing can be more reprehensible-—Do no such 
thing. 

“ The word to the aciion.”—This, if rightly 
interpreted, is good. Put in any words you 


please according to your action ; which, if you 


would not be thought a mannerist, must every 
night vary from the intention of the author. 
The very consequence of some of his other 
rules proves their unprofitableness, for is not 
the reward to please the judicious, rather than to 
make the unekilful laugh ? Starving work, my 
masters ! Count their numbers, and see which 
will turn out best. So a player is rather to 
please one sullen, gloomy fellow in a corner, 
than to set the whole theatre in a roar? Pre- 
posterous! “ The authority won with many, 
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doth countervail the disdain of a few.’ Re- 
member that this was said by my Lord Bacon, 
and he was a wise man. 


Shakspeare also objects to those who have 
“ neither the accent of Christian, nor the gait 
of Christian, Pagan, nor man.”—What! is there 
no merit in originality ? YT suppose novelty i 
nothing ? 

The last of these notable histrionick maxims, 
that I shall condescend to notice, is—but onh 
hear it. 

© Let those that play your Clowns, speak 20 
more thanis set down for them.’ Farewel then. 
along tarewel to all the honour of comedy, and 
the genius of the comedian! The galleries shal 
laugh no more, the player shall be nailed to thx 

| dulness of the author, and the author himself be 
inevitabiy damned! Ifthis is to be the case, 
even let nature’s ourneyman make actors, and 
of wood too, for they will answer all the pur 
pose. beseech you to have no such stuff in 
your thoughts.—If you have,  O, reform it alte 
gether.” 

Having cleared away these briers and bushes, 
which obstructed the road to your preferment, | 
proceed to indicate the surest method of cbtain. 
ing the summum bonum of acting—Notice and 

applause. 
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CANONS. 

i. There is no necessity to subject yourself 
to the slavery of studying your part :-—what’s 
the use of the prompter? Besides, its ten to 
one, that in a modern play, you substitute some- 
thing from your own mother wit much better 
than the author wrote. Ifyou are entirely ata 
loss and out, you will get noticed both by the au- 
dience and the critick, which would otherwise, 
perhaps, have never been the case. As to the 
feelings of the poet, did he shew any for you, 
when he put you inthe part? And as he is paid 
for his play by your master, why mayn’t you do 
what you like with it ? 

2. Another excellent mode of acquiring zo- 
tice, is never to be ready to go on the stage, and 
to have apologies made for you as often as pos- 
sible. 

3. Neyer attend to another actor in the same 
scene with you. You may be much better em- | 
ployed in arranging your dress, or in winking, | 


and nodding at your friends in the boxes. You | 


must always keep your eye on your benefit. i 

4. As you take no notice of him, it is very i | 
likely he’ll take none of you; therefore you may | 
as well out of respect to the understanding of the | | 
audience, and much better to shew yourself, ad- | | 
dress all your speeches to the pit, looking them | | 
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fuil in the face, and making some quite uneasy 
in their seats, lest you should expect an answer. 
This will render you an interesting performer ; 
and vou will find judicious persoms saying, 
* Lord, 1 do like Mr. 
he says.” 





you hear every wor 


5. If you have any witticism, or good saying 
to deliver aside, bawl it out as loud as you can. 
How are they to laugh and applaud at the back 
ofthe one shilling gailery, if they don’t hear 
what you say? Ifyou have no lungs, give up 
the profession. 

6. Never part with your hat : what are you to 
do with your fingers { 


7. After you’ve very indifferently sung a very 
indifferent song, do not quit the side scenes ; but 
if, amidst a hundred hisses, you hear a little boy 
in the gallery cry ezcore, come on and sing it 
again. That’s the sense ofthe house. Nothing 
like respect. 

8. If in a tragedy, your friend, the hero, 1s dy- 
ing at the further end of the stage, let him dic 
and be d 





You come torward, and look a 
bout you. Every man attend to his own busi 
ness. 


_ 9 To dine ont when you are going to play, is 
thought wrong, but foolishly so, unless there is 
seme other objection besides that of getting 
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drunk.  Recollect that you are in England. 
The audience is English, and the greater part 
will have a tellow feeling for you. Some twa 
ov three sober blockheads may hiss, but you'll 
benefit by this, for it will bring down all your 
fricnds. When you can’t sfeak, and they hiss, 
don’t leave the stage, but make a speech. Press 
your hand to your heart, turn up your eyes, and 
vive them to undersiand that it is grief, and not 
liquor, and you have them at once. * you feeh 
hurt, (as you ovght, and indignant toc) at then 
disapprobation, when you quit the nina drink 
more 3 you are with my friend Pope : 
« Shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 


And drinking largely sobers us again.” 


10. If you don’t like a part, be sick~~it will 
vive you conseauence ! 

In singine never mind the musick—ob- 

scrve what time you please. It would be a 

pretty degradation indeed, if you were obliged to 

run after a fiddler—“ Aorse hairs, and cat’s 


cuts,’* no, tet him keep i time. 


— 


12. Ifyou can force another actor to lauch 
by making ugly faces at him—you’ll get the 


< 


? 7 “se tans — Fann td Ff » 
maractel of OC items ? C.? obi s fs he play mav 


uffer by this—but you must look to your refz- 


* Cymbeline. 
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13. Never speak a good word of the manager. 
[ can’t well explain why, but mind I caution you 
not to do it! This is certain, that Ae will always 
be trying to thwart your genius, by putting you 
in parts, in which he thinks you will appear to 
most advantage. This is not to be borne with- 
out a murmur by an actor of any spirit. 

14. When you are not in a good humour, 
walk through the character. Ifyou always play 
well, there will be so much sameness, that they'll 
take no notice of you. 

15. Ever avoid speaking favourably of any 
actor in your own line. Nothing is unhandsome 
that seems prudent ! | 

16. Be sure not to read or inform yourself 
about any part except yourown. It will only 
confuse you: Totry to make your countenance 
expressive of your sentiments will have the same 
effect.—-You can’t do two things at once. 

17. In an interesting scene blow your nose, 
and generally have a cough—it will excite pity, 
and, if its the right kind of sity, you know, “ pity 
is akin to love.” 


18. Goto rehearse very rarely. You are not 
a school-boy, nor are you to think yourself a par- 
rot, that nothing but repetition will beat the 
words into your head. Assert the dignity of 
your character, and constantly rely on your owe 
wit and ingenuity for a happy issue. 
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i9. Ina modern piece, when you are in haste, 
leave out what you like. If they discover it, 
they will have no reason to complain ; but most 
probably commend your judgement. 

20. Hug the side where the prompter sits— 
It will shew your anxiety to be correct. 

21. After you have said your say, drop your 
character directly. You are only paid to play 
your own part, and not to assist another to play 
his. Never aidto set him off—it may make the 


—— 


scene better, but it will surely lead to compari- 
sons to your disadvantage. Complain, if he 
serves you so. 

22. Attitude is a great thmg—When you 
-¢peak, always clap your left hand on your hip, 
making an angle with your elbow, and stretch 
out your right. Other positions are I know by 
some preferred, but take common sense with 
you, and is it not clear that what is most easily 
recognized, will be most approved ? then what 
ficure is known better than that of a tea pot 2 


>) 


23. Coming on out of your turn is sure to at- 
tract 2oltce. 

24. When you have spoken your last speech, 
walk off instantly, and leave the other to do the 
same when he has done. Knowing that there 
was no more tor you to say, will prove that you 
have read your pert. It’s a mere waste of time 
Lo stay. 
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25. In making dove always whine. These 
are the tones that go to the heart. 

26. Avoid forming any style of acting of your 
own.—lIn this imitate the dramatists, and copy 
one another. That, which has been tried, mzst 
be safest. 

37. Never stir your left hand, unless accord- 
ing to rule 22.—It is unnecessary trouble, and 
you ought to be better taught than to let your 
right hand know what your left hand doth. 


28. Remember the Horatian maxim, guwalis 
ab incefto.—Be always Mr. Whatever's your 
name, in every thing, and throughout every part. 

29. The less you enter into your part, the 
more command you'll have over yourself, and 
the beauty of your dress. Always wear the 
smartest clothes you have; never mind the 
character. Why should you make yourself look 
ugly ? 

30. In the middle of a speech, if there’s the 
least applause, stop, turn round, come forward 
and bow. It’s respectful. In general the plau- 
dits will arise from sentiment, and not at all from 
your acting—Bow nevertheless. 


I have now nothing further to add but this— 
Give way to envy and jealousy, and make your- 
self as miserable as you can at home. It wil! 
save your gaiety and spirits, and you'll have the 
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inore to waste in the green room, and at publick | 


dinners, as wel] as to expend on the stage, in the 
performance of these essential rules. 


. 


Variation. Can. 11. In singing never mind | 
the musick—observe what time you please. It , 


would be a pretty degradation indeed, if you 
were obliged to confine your genius to the dul] 
regularity of a fiddler—* horse hair's and cat’s 
guts,’—no, let him keep vour time and play 
your tune.—Dodge him. 


FRAGMENTS 
Relating to the History of the Stage in Massa- 
chusetts. 


Extract from the Speech of Governour Hancock 
to the Legislature of Massachusetts, Novems= 
ber 7, 1792. 

Gentlemen, 

Iam urged, by sense of duty, to communicate 
(Oo you my mind upon a transaction, which I can- 
not but consider as an open insult upon the Laws 
and the Government of the Commonweaith. 

In the year one thousand seven hundred and 
fifty, the Legislature of this then province of 
Massachusetts Bay, passed an act, entitied, “ An 
Act to prevent Stage Plays, aad other Theatri- 
cal Entertainments.” ‘The Act was temporary, 
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and only for four years. Perhaps the improba- 
bility of obtaining the royal assent to a perma- 
nent prohibition of such entertainments was the 
reason which induced the Legislature to con- 
duct the business in this manner. ‘The act was 
continued from time to time, by subsequent 
acts ; and on the second day of July, in the year, 
1785, it was, by an act of the Legislature of the 
Commonwealth, continued in force until the 
year 1797. 
The preamble of the Act is in these words, 
“ ‘or preventing and avoiding many great mis- 
chiefs, which arise from publick stage plays, in- 
terludes, and other Theatrical entertainments ; 
which not only occasion great and unnecessary 
expenses, and discourage industry and frugali- 
ty ; but likewise tend generally to increase im- 
morality, impiety, and a contempt of religion.” 
Whether the apprehension of the evils which 
might flow from theatrical exhibitions, so fully 
expressed in the preamble of that act, are well 
founded or not, may be a proper subject of Leg- 
islative disquisition, op a motion for the continu- 
ance or the repeal ofthe law; but the act, is 
now a law of the Commonwealth ; the princti- 
ples upon which it is predicated, have been re- 
cognized by, and derive support trom the con- 


sideration of several Legisiatures ; and surely 
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it ought to claim the respect and obedience of all 

persons who live or happen to be, within the 
Commonwealth. Yet a number of aliens and 
foreigners have lately entered the state, and in 
the metropolis of the government, under adver- 
tisements, insulting to the habits and education 
of the citizens, have been pleased to invite them 
to, and exhibit before such as attended, Stage 
Plays, Interludes, and Theatrical Entertain- 
ments, under the style and appellation of ; 
“ Moral Lectures.” This fact 1s so notorious, 
that it is in vain to attempt a concealment of its 
coming to your knowledge. 

Whether the Judicial Departments, whose 
business it is, have attended to this subject or not, 
{am unable to determine ; but this I am con- 
vinced of, that no measures have been taken to 
punish a most open breach of the laws, and a 
most contemptuous insult upon the powers of 
the Government. 

You, Gentlemen, are the Guardians of the 
Commonwealth’s dignity and honour; and our 
fellow citizens rely upon your vigilance and wis- 
dom, for the support of the sovereignty and im- 
portance of the Government. I therefore refer 
this matter to your determinations ; and eannot 
but hope that your resolutions and measures will 
give efficacy to the laws, and be the means of 
z 2 
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_ bringing to condign punishment those who dare 
to treat them with contempt or open opposition. 


TE 
—~—- ——— = 


The following is a copy of one of the Play- 
Bills alluded to in the preceding extxact. 


NEW EXHIBITION ROOM. 
Board-Alley. 
On Monday Evening, Oct. 22, 1792, will be per- 
formed 
A Moral Lecture, 
In which the ridiculous eficcts of curiosity wil! 
be exemplified in 
THE BUSY BODY. 

Delivered by Messrs. Harper, Morris, Robinson, 
Watts, Murry, OsReillly, Adams, Solomon, 
Roterts, Mrs. Solomon, Miss Smith, Mrs. 
Gray, and Mrs. Morris. 


The Moral Lecture will concluce with an enter- 


taining one, called 


POLLY HONEYCOMBE. 


Delivered by Messrs. Harper, O'Reilly, Murry, 


Mrs. Gray, Miss Smith, &c. 
The whoie to conclude with 2 
HornpPIPE: 
by Miss Smith. 
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BOSTON THEATRE. 


April 22. Adelmorn—QOscar and Malvina. 
24. Wives as they were and Maids as 
they are—The Fortress. 
27. The Duel, or Midnight Elopement*— 
Tekeli. 


* A new play, written by Mr. Roberts, and played for 
his benefit The following elaborate sketch, for which 
we are indebted to the author, is the 


FABLE. 
Alphonso, an officer in the Spanish army, having, fas he 
supposes) mortally wounded Don Ferdinand in a duel, 
is discovered flying from the officers of justice with his 
servant Pedro—benighted and in a forest they at length 
discover a light which conducts them to a castle, the gates 
of which being left open by Donna Leonora (a daughter 
of Don Sancho de Alfara, who accompanied by her maid 
Jaciatha and disguised as cavaliers have eloped to meet 
her lover, an Officer in the same regiment with Alphonso, 
to her marriage with whom her father refused his consent, 
owing to his eccentrick aversion to a military son-in-law) 
they enter the castle. Hortensia, the eldest daughter of 
Don Sancho, alarmed by voices at that hour of night in 
the castle (her father being absent) attended by Jerome, 
an old faithful and confidential steward—are in search of 
the intruders—on seeing Alphonso she is astonished to 
behold in him the officer who a few days previous had 
won her esteem at a masquerade, but her refusing to un- 
mask prevented his discovering in Hortensia the lady who 
inspired him (by her lovely form and conversation) with, 
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29. The School of Reform—Love laughs 
at Locksmiths—Harlequin Salamander. 


an ardent affection, Believing him to be Jeagued with 
banditti at beholding him enter the castle so clandestine- 
ly—she does not reveal herself to him—but on Alphonso’s 
relating his unhappy situation, she offers him an asylum 


in the castle—vows never to wed him who slew his 


friend—at this moment a letter arrives from her father to 
inform her, that a cawalier having mortally wounded a 
relation of the Duke Padriva (his friend) he desires she 
will arm all his vassals and send them out with orders to 
seize every straggler whom they meet and convey them 
to the castle—Alphonso now gives himself up for lost— 
but is reproved by Hortensia for his doubts—she having 
pledged her sacred word that he shouid enjoy her pro- 
tection and accordingly permits him to escape before the 
vassals are sent out. Alphonso in his retreat from the 
castle rescues Don Sancho from Banditti ; but in the con- 
flict receives a severe wound and is conveyed by Don San- 
cho’s orders to his castle—Pedro having been too freely 
regaled with wine by Jerome is so intoxicated as to be to- 
tally unable to follow his master and in consequence falls 
asleep—lLeonora and Jacintha at this moment arrive at 
the same part of the forest—Leonora fainting with fa- 
tigue and disappointment at net meeting Ferdinand—Ja- 
cintha runs for aid—in the mean time Leonora recovers— 
sees Pedro and mistaking him for Jacintha addresses her- 
self to him as such—By this time the vassals sent out come 
up with them, and they are both cenveyed to the cas- 
tle.—-On Don Sancho’s arrival at the castle—Hortensia 


recognizes Alphonso=-and is still determined to save him 
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SO. The Knight of Snowdoun—Cinderella. 


if possible from detection.—Don Ferdinand, recovered 
from the wound he received in the duel with Alphonso, 
arrives atthe castle and by stratagem obtains, through the 
interposition of his friend the Duke of Padriva, Don San- 
cho’s consent to his union with Leonora—retires from the 
army and is declared the heir to the duke.—Pedro enters, 
recognizes Ferdinand and hastens to inform his master— 
a reconciliation takes place—Don Sancho not being able 
to decide on a reward adequate to the noble preserver of 
his life, wishes Hortensia to devise some means for-recon- 
ciling the difficulty, who informs him that she 1s acquaint- 
ed with a lady whoinspired him with a most violent pas- 
sion at the very masquerade at which Leonora captivated 
Don Ferdinand—and if he would lead her into the pres- 
ence of Alphonso, and declare for her, that she is now de- 
sirous of becoming his wife—it would be a reward the 
greatest he could bestow. Don Sancho consents to the 
plan—and at the appointed time leads her to Alphonso in 
the character of a shepherdess—who on beholcing her 
cannot believe it real and implores her to unmask—she 
obeys—and discovers to the joytul and astonished sight of 
Don Sancho and Alphonso. Alphonso is blessed with the 
hand of Ho1tensia by Don Sancho, who declares him his 
heir, which enables him also to leave the army in compli- 
ance with the eccentrick humour of Don Sancho.—Pedro 
is married to Jacintha and made happy for hfe by the 


generosity of the duke for their attachment to their re- 
spective superiours. 


As a literary composition the play may rank as high as 
The Exile or Knight of Snowdoun, which, however, Mr. 
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May 4. Secrets worth knowing—Maid of the 


Oaks.t 
13. Point of Honour—The Caravan.} | 
15. Voice of Nature—The Caravan. dion 
be 
Roberts will not perhaps think any compliment to his tal- of 
ents as a writer. The parts were so imperfectly studied, , ma 
that it would be difficult to say whether the language gre 
spoken was his, or that of the several performers. acc 
+ Mrs. Powell’s benefit, and positively the last night of the 
season ! ie 
¢ The theatre was opened for a few nights, a kind of 
after-season, in order to bring forward The Caravan, or 
Driver and his Dog, a serio-comick romance by Mr. Rey- 
nolds, 
FasLe—“ A tyrant endeavours to force a wife, the 
marchioness Calatrava, from the arms of her faithful hus- 
band, and sends him in a Caravan from Madrid to Barce- lat 
lona, to be starved to death, and in case he survives, to is 
be shot. Through the generosity of the driver,the mar- Me 
quis is preserved, and at length restored to his wife. The 
tyrant,in order to force her compliance, threatens her 
with the destruction of her child, which is accordingly oul 
thrown into the water, but saved by a faithful dog.” one 
The piece seems to have been written merely to intro- ney 
duce the dog, to whose acting, in London, the piece owed ert 
all its success. Our managers have not met with much are 
better success in this than other new pieces. For reasons ; 
; ; n€d 
not very difficult to perceive, the season has been unprofit- 
able we believe in the most extensive signification of the a 
*1e 


word, 
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ts. The Ghost—Caravan—Modern An- 
tiques.* 


* With these pieces the theatre again closed till the efec- 
vion holidays. It was given out, that “ The Caravan would 
be performed as a first piece, by desire of several families 
of distinction.” It is believed that such a request was 
_ made to the managers, by a gentleman, who held out 
great hopes—and at six o’clock the box book exhibited an 
account of ten places taken ! 








INTELLIGENCE. 


LITERARY, THEATRICAL, Uc. 








Mr. Warinc, a,celebrated performer, has 
lately arrived at New-York from Liverpooj. It 
is believed that he is under engagements to 
Mess. Powell and Dickenson. | 


We may expect almost a new company for 
our next theatrical season, as most of the present 
one either decline or have been declined a re- 
newal of their articles. Messrs. Entwisle, Rob- 
ertson, and Barnes, and Mrs. Barnes, we belicve 
are all that remain. Among the new ones, we 
hear of Mr. and Mrs. Young, (now at Charles- 
ton) and Mr. and Mrs. Collins (formerly Miss 
Field.) 
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Wi.L1AM CuHarLes Wuire, Esq. has a play 
to be presented early in the next season. 

Mr. Fennel has commenced a course of Read- 
ings and Recitations at Baltimore. He has also 
issued a proposal for publishing by subscription, 
An Apology for his Life, in one ocs, vo volume. 


_~——— 





——- 











CORRESPONDENCE. 








Epwin will please to accept our thanks for 
making the Polyanthos the bearer of his “ Let- 
ters from Boston.” 


We publish the two following verses from 

« Evening,” which will undoubtecly satisfy the 
ambition of the writer. 

‘1 love the sable time of rest, 

When Morpheus by assuaging pow’r 

Transports us to the realms of blest 

In this tranquil silent hour. 

When nature by her tender art 

Thus fondly lulls our cares to rest, 

And airy fancy calms the heart 

Oppress’d with feelings unreprest” 


A full length portrait of Mr. Twarrs, tne 
celebrated Comedian, is in preparation for this 


work ; also a striking likeness of Mr. Cooke 1b 
Falstaff. 


END OF VOL. I. 
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